Conestoga  teacher  returns  from  India  project 


By  Zora  Jokic 

A part-time  Conestoga  College 
teacher  who  is  co-ordinating  a 
three-year  international  education 
project  in  Madras,  India,  recently 
returned  after  successfully  com- 
pleting the  first  phase  of  the 
project. 

Raja  Vaidyanathan,  a native  of 
India  who  teaches  a business 
course  at  Conestoga,  said  the  goals 
of  the  project  are  to  assist  the 
Kothari  Academy  of  Women  in 
“developing  itself  into  a com- 
munity college,”  and  help  the 
Shankara  Nethralaya,  Medical  Re- 


search Foundation,  develop  health 
care  facilities  and  programs  — 
based  on  Conestoga  College’s 
nursing  program. 

Vaidyanathan  added  the  project 
is  solely  funded  by  the  Association 
of  Canadian  Community  Colleges 
(ACCC),  and  that  people  may 
wonder  how  Conestoga  is  in- 
volved. He  said  the  project 
“doesn’t  touch  the  budget  of  the 
college  — in  fact,  it  brings  money 
to  the  college  in  overhead.” 

He  said  Conestoga  College  will 
contribute  to  the  project  by  send- 
ing to  India  such  people  as  himself 
and  Bill  Jeffrey,  dean  of  health 


sciences  at  the  college,  who  dealt 
mainly  with  health  care  in  the 
Shankara  Nethralaya. 

Vaidyanathan,  who  was  in  India 
from  March  3 to  April  16,  said  his 
activities  included  three  main  sub- 
projects,  which  dealt  with  the 
academic  aspect  of  the  Kothari 
Academy. 

Before  they  began  the  project, 
both  Vaidyanathan  and  Jeffrey  did 
a study  on  the  courses  and  facilities 
of  both  institutions,  and  then  deter- 
mined how  they  could  help  im- 
prove those  aspects  through  their 
own  experiences  at  Conestoga. 

Vaidyanathan  began  his  first  sub- 


project by  co-ordinating  the 
Shankara  Nethralaya  project  for 
Jeffrey,  and  dividing  it  into  three 
broad  areas:  hospital  administra- 
tion; re-training  of  nurses;  and 
developing  a nursing  assistant  pro- 
gram with  an  emphasis  on  treat- 
ment of  the  eyes. 

He  then  left  Jeffrey  to  the 
Shankara  project  and  concentrated 
on  the  Kothari  Academy.  He  met 
with  the  founder  of  the  academy, 
B .K.  Kothari , and  its  director.  Prof. 
S.R.  Govindarajan. 

Vaidyanathan  also  met  with  the 
course  co-ordinators,  faculty  and 
students,  both  individually  and  in 


groups.  He  then  made  suggestions 
for  re-structuring  some  courses 
and  course  outlines,  based  on  those 
in  Conestoga. 

Vaidyanathan  also  prepared  a 
curriculum  package  for  each 
course,  which  was  developed  “in 
consultation”  with  the  co-or- 
dinators, faculty  and  advisory 
council. 

While  he  was  consulting  with 
student,  faculty  and  advisory 
groups,  Vaidyanathan  saw  the 
need  for  developing  a separate  ad- 

See  Conestoga,  page  5 
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Jobs  available 

Student  employment  centre  in  Kitchener  opened  May  5.  From  left:  Darlene  Scarlett,  student 
placement  officer;  Margaret  Stacy,  area  employment  centre  manager;  John  Reimer,  Kitchener  MP; 
Dorn  Cardillo,  Kitchener  mayor;  Aideen  Moss,  branch  supervisor.  See  story  and  photos,  page  6. 


Teachers’  bargainers  reject  offer 


By  Michael-Allan  Marion 

Contract  talks  have  broken  off 
between  the  teachers  and  the  com- 
munity colleges,  with  the  teachers’ 
bargaining  team  recommending 
rejection  of  the  latest  offer. 

“It’s  a non-offer,”  said  Paddy 
Musson,  chairperson  of  the  On- 
tario Public  Service  Employees 
Union’s  bargaining  team. 

“We  had  hoped  they  would  be 
able  to  give  us  an  offer  that  the 
membership  would  take  seriously, 
but  this  one  it  won  ’ t and  so  we  have 
only  one  option  — to  recommend 
rejection.” 

Negotiations  broke  down  at  one 
minute  to  midnight  April  30  when 
the  Council  of  Regents,  the  bar- 
gaining agent  for  the  colleges, 
delivered  an  offer  of  settlement. 

The  offer  included  a four-pre- 
cent  increase  in  salaries,  some  im- 
provements in  job  security  and  a 
phasing  out  of  the  current  sick- 
leave  plan. 

“Clearly,  when  we  look  at  the 
total  package  it  is  unacceptable," 
Musson  said.  “A  four-per-cent  in- 
crease in  salaries  is  going  to  mean 


that  they  will  rise  at  2.5  per  cent 
below  the  Ontario  inflation  rate.” 

Musson  said  she  was  upset  that 
the  colleges  had  not  offered  any 
improvements  in  job  security. 

“We  identified  job  security  as 
our  main  priority,  and  were  offered 
practically  nothing,”  she  said. 

Bill  Cruden,  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Regents’  bargaining 
team,  said  he  thought  the  offer  was 
reasonable. 

“We  put  a credible  offer  on  the 
table,”  he  said.  “We  made  some 
creative  proposals  in  the  area  of 
job  security.” 

Under  the  terms  of  the  offer,  a 
College  Employment  Stability 
Committee  would  be  set  up  to  take 
a long-term  look  at  employment 
problems  in  the  colleges.  A fund 
also  would  be  set  up  to  help  retrain 
workers  and  provide  income  sup- 
port during  retraining. 

Cruden  said  he  did  not  believe 
talks  had  broken  down,  but  was  not 
surprised  that  Musson ’s  team 
would  recommend  rejection. 

“It’s  not  surprising  that  they 
have  chosen  to  take  what  was  of- 
fered and  recommend  against  it,” 


he  said.  “We  have  been  unable  to 
close  the  gap  on  some  serious  is- 
sues.” 

Musson  said  she  expects  OPSEU 
members  to  reject  the  offer,  giving 
her  team  a stronger  bargaining 
position  when  both  sides  return  to 
the  table. 

“Maybe  once  they've  heard 
what  the  membership  thinks  of 
this,  they’ll  come  across  with 
something  more  realistic  when  we 
get  back  to  the  table,”  she  said. 

Charles  Pascal,  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Regents,  said  he  did  not 
believe  talks  had  reached  an  im- 
passe and  still  had  high  hopes  for  a 
settlement  before  Aug.  31,  when 
the  current  contract  ends. 

“Certainly,  they  (OPSEU’s  bar- 
gaining team)  can  go  to  their  mem- 
bers to  get  some  feedback,”  he 
said.  ‘ 1 But,  I think  things  are  going 
rather  well,  and  we  are  proceeding 
fairly  smoothly.” 

OPSEU  has  established  a date  for 
presentation  of  the  offer  to  the 
membership  but  would  not  release 
it  to  the  public. 

Musson  was  also  optimistic  an 
agreement  could  still  be  reached 
by  Aug.  31. 


College  budget  cuts 
2 programs,  18  jobs 


By  Eric  Schmiedl 

Budget  trimming  in  the  academic 
plan  for  1989-90  has  resulted  in  the 
elimination  of  a number  of  jobs 
and  two  programs,  and  the  merg- 
ing of  four  other  programs  into  two 
at  Conestoga  College. 

Patricia  Carter,  vice-president 
academic,  said  the  college  will  still 
run  a $800,000  deficit  in  1989-90 
under  the  proposed  agenda.  The 
plan,  the  first  step  in  budget 
preparation,  has  been  approved  by 
the  board  of  governors. 

According  to  a press  release,  18 
full-time  positions  — 13  support, 
one  administrative  and  four  faculty 
— will  be  cut  for  1989-90. 

The  first  year  of  the  printing  tech- 
nology — pre-press  graphics  pro- 
gram has  been  suspended  for  the 
coming  year.  The  program  has 
been  under  review  for  some  time. 
Carter  said. 

Carter  said  she  recognizes  the 
community,  student,  and  faculty 
disappointment  concerning  the 
program’s  suspension.  However, 


she  thinks  “we’d  (the  college)  be 
wiser  to  stop  the  music  and  take  a 
look  at  what’s  happening.” 

According  to  Carter,  the  college 
will  conduct  an  in-depth  review  of 
the  program  during  1989-90, 
which  will  include  working  with 
potential  employers  to  ensure  the 
program  complies  with  bosses’ 
needs. 

The  program  suffered  from  high 
dropout  rates,  and  lacked  a suffi- 
cient number  of  qualified  ap- 
plicants to  be  economically  run 
this  September,  she  said.  Normal- 
ly, 35  first-and  second-year  stu- 
dents would  be  enrolled,  but  there 
are  only  eight  potential  second- 
year  students  and  only  nine  ap- 
plicants for  the  first  year  have  met 
admission  standards. 

The  second  year  of  the  pre-press 
program  will  still  run  during  1989- 
90. 

Carter  said  the  academic  plan 
also  calls  for  the  elimination  of  the 
nursing  assistant  program,  a 52- 
week,  part-time  program.  Accom- 

See  College,  page  3 


Budget  cuts  could  create 
barriers  for  support  staff 


By  Michael-Allan  Marion 

Cutbacks  in  community  col- 
lege budgets  and  government 
underfunding  could  provide 
tough  contract  obstacles  for  the 
support  staff  section  of  the  On- 
tario Public  Service  Employees 
Union.  Negotiations  begin  with 
the  Colleges  of  Applied  Arts 
and  Technology  on  May  17  in 
Toronto. 

This  year,  the  union  is  making 
wage  increases  a key  demand, 
giving  them  a higher  priority 
than  job  security  and  pensions 
— the  other  two  main  com- 
ponents in  its  package  of 
demands. 

“In  the  past  few  years  the 
focus  was  more  on  benefits  at 
the  expense  of  wages,”  said 
Kerry  Jennings,  Conestoga  Col- 
lege local  OPSEU  president. 
“But  this  year  we  intend  to 
balance  that  out.” 

Jay  Jackson,  chairman  of 


OPSEU’s  seven-person  bar- 
gaining team , would  not  divulge 
what  wage  increase  his  team 
will  demand,  saying  that  he  con- 
sidered it  inappropriate  to  give 
an  exact  figure  before  the 
negotiations  start. 

“All  I’m  prepared  to  say  at 
this  stage  is  that  our  demands  in 
that  area  will  be  reflective  of  the 
economic  environment,”  he 
said. 

Jennings  would  not  quote  an 
exact  amount  either,  but  he  con- 
firmed that  the  union  will  be 
seeking  a one-year  contract 
with  a wage  increase  “in  the 
double-digit  range.” 

The  union’s  emphasis  on 
wage  increases  comes  at  a time 
when  colleges  — some  of 
which  are  already  in  a deficit  [ 
position  — are  proposing  to 
slash  budgets  and  lay  off  staff. 
Budget  cutbacks  will  put  added 

See  Budget,  page  3 
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Working  out  those 
summer  term  blues 


By  Zora  Jokic 


Walking  up  and  down  the  corridors  of  the  college’s 
Doon  campus  has  become  much  simpler  in  the  past  weeks 
since  most  students  have  either  graduated  or  finished  their 
year  for  the  summer. 

That’s  one  advantage  of  being  stuck  in  school  for  most 
of  the  summer  while,  it  seems,  the  rest  of  the  world  is  on 
vacation. 

In  those  last  few  days  before  vacation,  while  departing 
students  scurry  around  the  college,  settling  marks  and 
writing  final  exams,  there  is  an  air  of  excitement  and  relief 
over  the  completion  of  yet  another  school  year. 

That  excitement  is  for  all  others  but  me.  At  least,  that’s 
the  way  I feel  when  I can  walk  the  entire  length  of  the  third 
floor  five  consecutive  times  without  meeting  a single  per- 
son. 

Kind  of  depressing?  Yes. 

But,  when  I get  past  that,  I realize  that  it  is  a totally 
irrational  and  negative  way  to  look  at  my  situation.  After 
all,  there  are  other  programs  that  run  all  summer,  like 
nursing  and  E.C.E.  And  of  course,  faculty  and  administra- 
tion are  here  every  day  from  nine  to  five  (or  whatever  their 
hours  are).  And  there  are  extras  like  the  Summer  Life 
course,  which  brings  some  pretty  interesting  elderly  people 
into  the  college. 

So,  when  I start  thinking  about  all  those  other  students, 
lounging  around  their  pools,  or  stretched  out  on  a beach 
sipping  tropical  drinks  while  I slave  away  at  the  computer, 
I remind  myself  that  this  just  isn’t  the  way  it  really  is. 

After  all,  unless  they  live  with  their  wealthy,  indulgent 
parents  (and  I don’t  think  there  are  many  of  those),  they 
too  have  to  make  a living.  No  doubt,  some  of  those  same 
students  are  slaving  away  at  a computer  in  a hot,  stuffy 
office  . . . and  wishing  they  were  back  at  school. 


‘And  there,  folks,  is  the  new  smoking  area’ 


YOU  TELL  US: 

What  was  the  highlight  of  your  year? 


Getting  my  psychology  II  for  each 
semester! 

Kim  Fetter 

First-year 

E.C.E. 


Working  with  kids. 

Yolanda  DeCosta 

First-year 

E.C.E. 


There  was  no  highlight,  just  a lot 
of  hard  work. 

June  Wilson 

Third-year 

Accounting 


Tomorrow  — graduating  from 
school  and  being  able  to  put  school 
behind  me  and  look  ahead  to  the 
future. 

Herb  Reitzel 
Third-year 

Electrical  Engineering 
Technology 


Today  — it’s  my  last  day! 

Sean  Jasmins 

First-year 

B.R.T. 


Meeting  all  the  pretty  students  at 
Conestoga.  It  keeps  me  young! 

John  Wood 
Sportswear  Salesman 


Don't  meddle  with  Victoria  Day  weekend  fun 


By 

Eric 

Schmiedl 


Editorials,  more  often  than  not,  go  over 
important  social  issues  and  serve  as  starting 
points  for  discussion. 

I’m  not  trying  to  belittle  these  opinion 
pieces  because  they  are  interesting  and 
thought-provoking,  but  there  are  times  I’d 
like  to  see  an  editorial  that  smacks  of  some- 
thing other  than  news. 

This  is  my  roundabout  way  of  justifying 
this  piece.  The  topic  is  the  upcoming  V ictoria 


Day  weekend. 

Actually,  I think  the  importance  of  this 
annual  May  extravaganza  hasn’t  been  em- 
phasized enough.  If  the  finer  points  of  the 
Victoria  Day  weekend  were  stressed,  party 
enthusiasts  wouldn  ’ t be  faced  with  the  dilem- 
ma presented  by  alcohol  bans. 

The  super-partycrs  are  being  choked  out  of 
their  natural  habitats  (Grand  Bend,  for  ex- 
ample) by  park  authorities.  Who  do  these 
people  think  they  are?  Forbidding  alcohol  on 
the  May  24  weekend  is  like  outlawing  meat 
in  hamburgers. 

Of  course,  alcohol-soaked  individuals 
cause  a bit  of  trouble  (well,  actually,  they 
sometimes  cause  a hell  of  a lot  of  trouble)  but 
they’re  just  out  to  have  a good  time.  Surely, 
one  weekend  a year  can  be  set  aside  for  them 
to  do  as  they  please.  The  camping  bigwigs 


could  take  a few  steps  to  make  sure  things 
run  smoothly. 

Signs  could  be  erected  at  campsites,  warn- 
ing Joe  Camper  and  his  family  of  the  hazards 
that  could  be  encountered.  A simple  message 
— Danger:  May  24  in  progress  — would 
suffice. 

In  addition,  release  forms  could  be  filled 
out  by  campers  determined  enough  to  brave 
the  terrors  of  the  weekend.  This  would  ensure 
that  individuals  take  full  responsibility  for 
damage  to,  or  loss  of,  any  one  of  the  three 
B’s:  booze,  belongings  and  body  parts. 

And  if  park  officials  really  wanted  to  en- 
sure the  safety  of  happy  little  campers,  they 
could  post  guards  at  strategic  locations 
around  campsites.  Fully-automatic  weapons 
at  the  ready,  they  could  stop  any  alcohol-re- 
lated threat  dead  in  its  tracks. 


If  you  think  these  measures  sound  too  ex- 
treme, I’d  have  to  agree  with  you.  I’ve  found 
lack  of  sleep  to  be  the  biggest  danger  you’ll 
run  into  on  a May  24  weekend. 

Earlier,  I mentioned  the  finer  points  of  the 
holiday  weekend  weren’t  stressed  enough. 
To  different  people,  the  weekend  means  dif- 
ferent things. 

I see  it  as  a very  special  time  of  the  year, 
unlike  any  other.  Friends  get  together  to 
share  a great  time,  and  people  get  a chance  to 
get  acquainted  with  others  who  are  there  for 
the  same  reason  they  are:  to  have  fun. 

To  meddle  with  any  part  of  the  May  24 
experience  — and  that  includes  being  able  to 
have  a few  drinks  with  friends  — leaves  me 
feeling  something’s  been  lost. 
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Letters  to  the  editor 

Students  treated  like  non-persons 


Editor: 

I hesitate  to  say  dear.  Once 
again  Spoke  has  displayed  its 
bias  against  the  social  ser- 
vices program. 

There  were  three  groups  at 
the  college  that  seemed  to 
work  in  harmony  to  make  so- 
cial services  students  feel  like 
non — persons.  One  is  the 
DS  A,  with  its  activities  which 
we,  over  25-year-olds  paid 
for,  that  were  geared  to  the 
under-25  crowd.  Wake  up  and 
smell  the  cocoa;  the  popula- 
tion at  Conestoga  will  be  get- 
ting progressivly  older  as 
Canada  greys  and  all  we  baby 
boomers  hit  our  stride. 

Last,  but  not  least,  is  Spoke. 

You  were  asked  last  fall  to 
cover  our  fund  raising  event. 
A reporter  arrived,  but  no 


story  ever  appeared.  We 
repeatedly  attempted  to  have 
the  story  run  until  we  gave  up 
out  of  exhaustion.  And  now 
we  have  a story  on  employ- 
ment stats.  The  course  glar- 
ingly overlooked?  Could  it 
be,  no  you  wouldn’t,  oh  but 
yes  you  did. 

No  mention  of  the  employ- 
ment stats  on  social  service 
students.  Could  it  be  that  for 
Spoke  the  college  corridor 
ends  at  the  toilets  and  the 
Dooner  cafeteria?  Could  it  be 
that  our  stats  are  too  good  and 
would  have  ruined  the  slant  of 
your  story? 

Guess  what.  Social  services 
is  alive,  well  and  kicking  at 
Conestoga  College. 

Ardonna  Ogison 
First-year  social  services 


People’s  attitudes  must  change 


To  Whom  It  Concerns: 

During  our  childhoods,  we 
are  taught  (hopefully)  to  put 
things  where  they  belong, 
even  waste  in  the  garbage  bas- 
ket. 

However,  this  simple  task 
gets  mysteriously  forgotten. 
We  can’t  be  bothered  to  walk 
the  few  extra  steps  to  put 
something  in  a garbage  recep- 
tacle or,  if  possible,  to  put  it  in 
our  pockets  until  it  can  be  put 
in  the  proper  place. 

When  an  accident  happens 
where  there  is  a great  poten- 
tial for  extreme  environmen- 
tal damage,  everyone  is  quick 
to  point  the  finger  and  lay  the 
blame.  But  I never  hear  about 
people  honestly  accepting  the 
blame  — just  saying  words 
are  not  enough.  It  is  only  lip 
service  in  an  exercise  of 
damage  control  to  save  the 
bottom  line  or  the  public 
image. 

Corporations  today  are  only 
conemed  with  making  a buck. 
They  are  so  conemed  about 
this  they  fail  to  realize  that 
whatever  action  they  do,  from 
developing  a certain  piece  of 
land  or  pumping  dangerous 
wastes  into  the  soil  may  dis- 
rupt the  natural  order  of 
things. 

They  are  making  it  harder 
for  nature  to  absorb  if  possible 
and  to  adapt  to  the  new  condi- 
tions. 

Today  we  hear  of  car- 
cinogens which  threaten  the 
health  and  well  being  of  all  of 
us  ,no  matter  how  rich  or  poor 
we  are.  We  hear  of  the  green- 
house effect  and  acid  rain.  We 


hear  of  all  kinds  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Amazon 
forests  which  supply  this 
planet  with  most  of  its  oxygen 
content. 

How  long  will  we  continue 
our  rape  of  this  planet?  We 
plunder  to  satisfy  the  desires 
of  our  species,  yet  we  give 
little  thought  to  the  desires  of 
the  other  species  that  share  the 
same  space  on  this  planet. 

We  must  change  our  at- 
titudes about  the  wrapper  we 
remove  from  our  snack,  the 
way  we  grow  our  own  food 
and  the  residues  from  making 
the  material  items  that  satisfy 
our  desires.  If  we  don’t,  every 
living  thing  on  the  face  of  this 
planet  that  depends  on  the 
limited  amount  of  resources 
that  are  present  in  nature  for 
their  very  existence  will 
perish. 

Even  humans  are  at  equal 
risk  of  perishing,  never  to  be 
seen  again! 

The  Master 

The  World  is  the  Master, 
man  is  but  a servant. 

The  winds  have  changed, 
mountains  have  risen. 
Whence  wild  beasts 
roamed, 

man  now  stands. 

What  Nature  the  maker  has 
made, 

Man  the  destroyer  has  tom 
asunder 

Man  is  the  Master, 
and  the  world  is  his  slave. 

Robert  Bode 
Former  accounting 
technician  student 


Spoke  welcomes  letters  to  the  editor.  Writers  should  include  their 
name,  program  and  telephone  number  so  the  authenticity  of  the 
letters  can  be  verified.  Send  to  Letters  to  the  editor,  Spoke,  299Doon 
Valley  Dr.  Kitchener,  Ont.  N2G  4M4  . 


Budget 
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pressure  on  the  support  staff 
union’s  demands,  according  to 
Jennings. 

‘ ‘They’ve  got  to  be  a strong  pres- 
sure,’ ’ he  said.  ‘ ‘The  colleges  real- 
ly are  short  of  funds.” 


Jennings  blamed  the  colleges’ 
budget  problems  on  years  of 
provincial  government  underfund- 
ing, not  on  poor  management  at  the 
college  level. 

‘‘I’ve  told  my  members  that  it’s 
not  local  mismanagement  — it’s 


happening  across  the  system.  The 
government  is  not  funding  enough. 
More  and  more  colleges  will  be 
having  deficits.” 

Jennings  said  the  union  had  to 
stick  to  its  wage  demands  in  spite 
of  budget  pressures. 

‘ ‘It’s  going  to  be  difficult,  but  it’s 
up  to  the  members  to  say  we  can’t 
continue  to  subsidize  the  col- 
leges,” he  said. 

Jackson  said  his  team  is  not  con- 
cerned about  talk  of  budget  cut- 
backs. 

“It’s  just  that,  a budget,  a 
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Computer  built  from  scratch 


By  Nancy  Medeiros 

Scrounging  for  salvaged  and 
defective  computer  parts  has 
proven  fruitful  for  16  third- year 
electronics  engineering  computer 
technology  students,  who 
designed  and  built  a state-of-the- 
art,  multi-user  computer. 

The  computer  accommodates 
about  15  people  at  once  via  a main 
frame  to  which  many  terminals  are 
hooked  up.  Unlike  a personal  com- 
puter which  can  only  handle  one 
disk  at  a time,  the  computer 
manages  many  tasks  at  once.  This 
system  runs  twice  as  fast  as  any 
computer  in  the  college,  according 
to  Tim  Williams,  electronics  en- 

College 
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panying  the  cut  of  the  part-time 
nursing  program  will  be  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  spaces  in 
the  full-time  nursing  program. 

Business  programs  will  ex- 
perience a slight  growth  in  the 
coming  year  due  to  increased 
retention  of  students,  but  will  stay 
basically  unchanged,  she  said. 

Technology  programs  will  ex- 
perience increases  in  the  number 
of  students  in  their  second  and 
third  years,  while  the  numbers  of 
first-year  students  will  decrease, 
according  to  Carter. 

Four  technological  programs  of- 
fered at  the  Guelph  campus  will  be 
consolidated  into  two  programs, 
said  Carter. 

She  said  the  electro-mechanical 
technician  program  will  merge 
with  the  electro-mechanical  tech- 
nician — hydraulics  program. 
Carter  added  that  the  metal 
fabrication  technician  program 
will  merge  with  the  welding  en- 
gineering technician  program. 

Growth  will  be  experienced  by 
applied  arts,  general  arts  and  scien- 
ces, and  early  childhood  education 
programs,  Carter  said. 

Even  though  the  college  is  run- 
ning a $800,000  deficit  in  1989-90, 
the  financial  position  of  the  college 
should  get  better  after  the  coming 
year. 

‘‘Next  year,  we  expect  to  be  in  a 
better  proportion  within  the  sys- 
tem,” Carter  said. 

Colleges  are  funded  based  on 
their  position  relative  to  other 
schools,  and  Conestoga  College 
grew  by  three  per  cent  last  year, 
while  the  average  growth  was  one 
per  cent,  she  said.  However,  be- 
cause the  college  doesn’t  receive 
grants  from  any  period  until  two 
years  have  passed,  Conestoga 
won’t  get  the  benefits  from  last 
year’s  three  per  cent  growth  in- 
crease until  1990-91,  Carter  said. 

‘‘We’re  pulling  out  of  the  hole, 
but  it’ll  take  awhile,”  Carter  said. 

The  college  anticipates  an  eight 
to  10  per  cent  increase  in  overall 
student  numbers  in  September. 


proposal  for  spending  in  the  fu- 
ture,” he  said.  ‘‘The  reality  is  that 
collective  bargaining  can  force 
them  to  change  their  numbers.  In 
any  case,  we  must  support  the 
demands  of  our  members  regard- 
less of  college  budget  plans.” 
Dates  have  been  set  aside  all 
through  the  summer  of  1989  for 
negotiating  sessions  between 
OPSEU  and  the  colleges’  council 
of  regents.  A final  marathon  ses- 
sion has  been  scheduled  for  Aug. 
28-31,  after  which  the  current  con- 
tract expires. 


gineering  teacher. 

The  computer  is  similar  to  a full- 
blown mini-computer  that 
database  programs  are  on.  The 
semester-long  project  strictly  in- 
volved hardware. 

Interest  in  building  the  tech- 
nologically advanced  computer 
arose  when  Williams  brought  in  a 
.80960  RISC  processor  chip, 
which  has  been  available  for  about 
five  months,  for  a class  discussion. 

The  college  provided  some 
surplus,  defective  memory  chips, 
which  the  team  repaired,  but  most 
of  the  parts  were  rounded  up  by  the 
students.  The  frame  for  the  system 
is  an  old,  empty  computer  box  pur- 
chased at  K-W  Surplus. 


Intel  Corporation  donated  $2,000 
worth  of  computer  software  for  the 
system,  but  the  team  did  not 
receive  it  until  April  24. 

Enthusiasm  for  the  project  has 
half  of  the  graduate  students 
volunteering  their  time  this  sum- 
mer to  work  on  the  software,  Wil- 
liams said. 

Other  projects  completed  by  the 
students  are  just  as  technologically 
advanced,  ranging  from  designing 
a unit  which  freezes  cattle  embryo 
to  building  a telephone  intercom 
system  financed  by  Farrtronics 
Ltd.  that  could  possibly  be  in- 
stalled in  Toronto’s  SkyDome. 
The  company  is  currently  advertis- 
ing the  product. 


Correction 


A story  in  the  May  1 edition  of 
Spoke,  entitled,  ECE  Students 
Form  Different  Views  on 
Career,  mistakenly  attributed  a 
statement  concerning  a teacher 
on  maternity  leave  to  Elizabeth 
Bratt,  instead  of  Pam  Davies. 

The  same  story  said  Bratt 
received  a Grade  10  education 
in  Britain,  but  Bratt  said  her 
British  education  was  roughly 


equivalent  to  an  Ontario  secon- 
dary school  diploma. 

The  story  also  characterized 
Klemmer  Farmhouse  Co-opera- 
tive Daycare  Nursery  as  a co- 
operative. While  Klemmer  is  a 
co-  operative,  administrator 
Sandra  Stebbings  said  parents 
no  longer  take  part  in  any  teach- 
ing or  supervisory  duties. 

Spoke  regrets  the  errors. 


Ooooops! 


Bob  Gilberds,  security  supervisor,  talks  to  the  Cottrell  truck  driver 
after  she  drove  it  accidentally  into  the  the  low  level  cement 
walkway  at  the  recreation  centre. 


News  flash 

If  you  have  a news  tip,  or 
anything  else  that  you 
think  should  be  in  Spoke, 
call  the  Spoke  hotline: 

748  - 5366 
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Second-year  electronics  students  (from  left)  Scott  Mitton,  Greg  Curry  and  Robert  Gudzaku, 
observe  a robotic  arm. 

Students’  projects  make  teacher  ‘proud’ 


By  Eric  Schmiedl 

Second-year  electronics  students 
held  an  open  house  to  showcase 
their  final  projects  April  27  in 
room  2A16  at  the  Doon  campus  of 
Conestoga  College. 

The  projects  included  a robotic 
arm,  a miniature  streetlighting  sys- 
tem, and  a miniaturized  control 
system. 

“I’m  so  proud  of  the  work  they 
(the  students)  have  done,  at  how 


much  they’ve  accomplished,” 
said  Brad  Howarth,  electronics 
teacher,  adding  that  all  the  students 
in  the  class  exceeded  his  expecta- 
tions with  their  work. 

The  group  that  worked  on  the 
robotic  arm  “came  to  me  Monday 
morning  and  told  me  they  had  been 
(at  school)  Sunday  until  1:30  a.m. 
working  on  the  project  and  getting 
it  going,”  he  added. 

Howarth  altered  the  usual  lecture 
and  testing  format  of  the  course, 


and  allowed  the  students  more 
time  to  do  independent  research. 

“I  have  not  taught;  they  have 
learned,”  he  said. 

Scott  Mitton,  a second-year  stu- 
dent who  worked  on  the  robotic 
arm  project,  said  it  was  the  end 
result  of  smaller  projects. 

“We  (the  group  that  worked  on 
the  arm)  did  several  smaller 
projects  before,  and  put  them  all 
together  in  this  project,”  Mitton 
said. 


Glossy  staff  newsletter  launched 


By  Michael-Allan  Marion 

The  first  issue  of  Communique,  a 
glossy  newsletter  that  the  college 
administration  hopes  will  be  an  ef- 
fective means  of  communicating 
with  its  employees,  was  dis- 
tributed to  college  staff  May  1 . 

David  Gross,  vice-president  of 


marketing  and  community  rela- 
tions, said  the  college  wanted  to 
improve  internal  communication 
but  previously  had  no  forum  in 
which  to  accomplish  it. 

“Until  now  we  didn’t  have  an 
internal  communication  vehicle 
that  was  college- wide,”  he  said. 
“This  newsletter  is  the  simplest, 
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Photo  by  Michael-Allan  Marion 

'rie  first  issue  of  the  new  glossy  newsletter  Communique. 


most  logical  way  to  communicate 
with  everyone.” 

Gross  said  he  didn’t  feel  other 
publications  such  as  Spoke  filled 
that  role  nor  should  it  be  seen  as  the 
voice  of  the  college. 

“We  don’t  feel  Spoke  is  a 
vehicle  for  (college)  communica- 
tion. We  don’t  control  it,”  he  said. 

The  information  services  depart- 
ment collects  the  stories  for  Com- 
munique and  the  production  is 
done  by  Lindley,  Arbour  and  Ged- 
die,  a design  firm  previously  hired 
by  the  college  to  design  its  new 
logo. 

John  Sawicki,  manager  of  infor- 
mation services,  estimated  the 
newsletter  would  cost  about 
$1,500  for  each  issue  of  2,500 
copies.  The  cost  includes  a design 
fee  for  the  consulting  firm. 

Gross  said  he  was  satisfied  with 
the  first  issue,  even  though  the  col- 
lege was  rushed  in  getting  it  ready. 

“We’ve  established  a format  that 
suits  our  needs,”  he  said.  “This 
particular  issue  is  an  example  of 
what’s  to  come.  As  time  goes  on, 
the  content  will  improve.” 

Gross  said  he  hoped  Communi- 
que would  be  published  every  two 
weeks  by  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
that  its  distribution  would  expand 
in  the  future  to  reach  “friends  of 
the  college  and  the  advisory  com- 
munity.” 

He  said  the  college  hopes  to  use 
the  publication  “to  continue  to 
build  a network.  It  will  also  help  us 
look  at  all  our  publications  in  a 
more  professional  way.” 

Gross  disagreed  with  some  com- 
ments from  staff  and  students  that 
Communique  was  too  expensive  to 
start  during  a time  of  cutbacks. 

“We’ve  also  been  criticized  for  a 
lack  of  effective  communication,” 
he  said.  “Good  communication  is 

very  important,  and  I think,  con- 
sidering both  the  goal  and  the  ex- 
pense over  time,  this  is 
worthwhile.” 


Passion  for  MGs 
is  a family  affair 


Jay  Moszynski  with  his  1954  MG  TF,  1950  MG  TD,  1953  MG- 

‘Some  people  collect  paintings  and 
sit  and  look  at  them.  I collect  cars  be- 
cause they  are  nice  to  look  at,  but  then 
you  can  get  inside  and  drive  them.  ’ — 
Jay  Moszynski 


By  Lisa  Shiels 

Refinishing  old  MG  cars  is  a 
family  affair  for  Jay  Mos- 
zynski. The  members  of  his 
family  get  involved  in  the  cars 
from  start  to  finish,  whether  it 
is  cleaning  and  polishing  the 
cars  or  going  for  a Sunday 
drive  to  the  park  for  a picnic. 

Moszynski,  co-ordinator  of 
management  studies  at  Con- 
estoga College’s  Doon  cam- 
pus, owns  three  vintage  MG 
cars  — a 1953  MG  TD,  a 1954 
MG  TF  and  a 
1956  MG  A.  He 
rebuilt  the 
1953  MG  TD 
himself  and  did 
such  a good  job 
that  it  is  used 
by  Perma 
Shine  in  its 
company  logo 
and  other  ad- 
vertising. With 
the  same  car, 
he  won  a cup  in  1981  for 
covering  the  most  distance  in 
a driving  season.  He  and  his 
daughter  and  co-driver,  An- 
gelis,  covered  17,800  miles. 

The  red  1954  MG  TF  repre- 
sented Canada  in  the  Ocean  to 
Ocean  rally,  which  started  at 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  New 
York,  ran  across  the  continent 
to  San  Diego  and  to 
Mexico, back  to  San  Fransico 
and  then  back  to  Toronto.  The 
trip  took  13  days,  during 
which  he  and  a co-driver 
covered  1 1 ,000  miles. 

His  family  has  been  to  many 
far-away  places  with  his  cars, 
like  Lake  Tahoe  and  Florida. 

“Some  people  just  buy  the 
cars  to  drive  them  through  the 
summer,  but  I take  pride  in  the 
fact  that  1 do  all  the  refinishing 
and  upkeep  myself,”  he  said. 
Getting  parts  can  sometimes 
be  a chore,  but  there  are 
enough  people  around  who 


collect  these  cars  and  have 
parts  available,  he  said. 

Moszynski  became  inter- 
ested in  vintage  cars  with  his 
first  car,  a 1961Austin 
Healey. 

“When  I was  younger,  the 
only  affordable  cars  to  drive 
were  British  sports  cars,  and 
anybody  who’s  ever  owned  a 
British  sports  car  considers 
the  T series  to  be  the  ul- 
timate,” he  said. 

“Collecting  cars  is  a release 
for  me  and  restoration  is 
creativity  at  its 
utmost,”  he 
said.  Mos- 
zynski also 
owns  a Mer- 
cedes, a Grand 
Am  and  a 
Fiero  GT. 

MG  cars  are 
built  with 
wooden 
bodies  over- 
layed  in  metal 
panels,  which  is  not  safe,  “but 
neither  is  parachute  jumping, 
and  some  people  do  that  too,” 
he  said. 

He  is  presently  restoring  a 
1950  MG  TD  for  a fellow  col- 
lector, and  he  said  the  es- 
timated completion  time  for  a 
restoration  is  usually  one  to 
two  years. 

Other  members  of  Cones- 
toga College  faculty  share 
Moszynski’s  interest  in 
vintage  cars.  Fraser  Cooper  of 
the  technology  department 
owns  classic  MGA  and  MGB 
GT  cars.  Cyril  Cross  from  the 
Waterloo  campus  owns  a 
1954  MG. 

The  hobby  seems  to  be  in  the 
family  tradition,  since  Cross  is 
Moszynski’s  father-in-law. 

Some  people  collect  paint- 
ings and  sit  and  look  at  them. 
I collect  cars  because  they  are 
nice  to  look  at,  but  then  you 
can  get  inside  and  drive 
them,”  he  said. 
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Conestoga  College  aids  in  India’s  educational  needs 


Photo  by  Zora  Jokic/Spoke 

Bill  Jeffrey,  dean  of  health  sciences, spent  three  weeks  in  India. 


Jeffrey  said  the  nursing  concept 
in  India  is  what  it  was  in  Canada 
20  to  30  years  ago.  Nurses  in  India 
still  do  what  the  doctor  tells  them 
to  do,  whereas  in  Canada,  nurses 
are  trained  to  be  more  accountable 
for  their  own  actions. 

Jeffrey  said  his  ultimate  chal- 
lenge is  to  work  through  a cur- 
riculum to  provide  the  Shankara 
with  a new,  updated  nursing  stand- 
ard. 

Jeffrey  said  he  has  "never  seen 
such  dedication  by  a group  of 
health  care  providers”  as  those  in 


firstphase  of  the  project  was  ‘ ‘both 
fascinating  and  frustrating.”  It 
was  frustrating  because,  “the  sys- 
tem is  slow”  and  he  had  to  make 
many  adjustments  to  comply  with 
it. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  fas- 
cinating because  he  was  aware  he 
was  grappling  with  problems  of  a 
developing  nation  with  a large 
population  and  a high  illiteracy 
rate. 

“If  you  can  make  a little  impact, 
however  small,  it  is  a significant 
contribution,’  ’ he  said,  referring  to 
his  own  contribution  through  the 
project. 

Vaidyanathan  said  that  a few 
years  ago,  he  had  a ‘ ‘vision”  about 
how  to  help  his  native  country’s 
education  system,  and  he  simply 
“transferred  it  into  action.” 

Asked  if  he  saw  any  changes  in 
India  from  when  he  was  last  there, 
Vaidyanathan  said,  “I’m  amazed 
at  how  women’s  education  has  ad- 
vanced already.” 


the  Medical  Research  Foundation. 
He  said  most  work  12  hours  a day, 
six  days  a week,  and  receive  very 
little  pay. 

Jeffrey  said  that  what  “made  this 
trip  was  the  people  — they  were 
the  greatest.”  He  added  that  al- 
though he  had  a tough  time  adjust- 
ing to  the  culture,  adjusting  to  the 
poverty  was  the  most  difficult. 

“To  have  beggars  come  up  and 
ask  for  food  and  money  is  devas- 
tating,” said  Jeffrey,  adding  that 
he  and  Vaidyanathan  visited  an 
overfilled  orphanage  that  had  no 
running  water. 

“I  guess  you  begin  to  appreciate 
more,  the  things  we  take  for 
granted . . . like  clean  water,  hospi- 
tals, good  training  . . . .”  said  Jef- 
frey. 

Any  faculty  or  students  travelling 
to  India  or  other  countries  in  the 
future  ‘ ‘should  have  a good  under- 
standing of  the  type  of  culture” 
they  will  be  in,  he  said. 

“It  is  always  to  their  advantage 
to  have  someone  (travelling  with 
them),  who  knows  the  country,” 
he  said,  adding  that  Vaidyanathan 
helped  him  make  cultural  adjust- 
ments. 

“It  was  a great  educational  ex- 
perience for  me,’  ’ Jeffrey  said.  Jef- 
frey and  Vaidyanathan  are  plan- 
ning an  informal  presentation  of 
their  work  in  India  for  faculty 
members,  and  would  like  to  share 
their  experiences  with  the  college 
community. 

“I  think  it  was  a very  successful 
venture  for  Conestoga,”  he  said. 
“I  think  we  accomplished  a lot  in 
the  three  weeks  we  were  there. 

‘ ‘I  hope  we  can  continue  to  have 
a relationship  with  India  . . . and 
help  them  with  their  needs.” 


By  Zora  Jokic 

JfcConestoga  College  contributed 
Ba  three-year  international  educa- 
tion project  by  sending  Bill  Jef- 
frey, dean  of  health  sciences,  to  the 
Medical  Research  Foundation  in 
Madras,  India. 

The  project,  funded  by  the  As- 
sociation of  Canadian  Community 
Colleges  (ACCC),  and  co-or- 
dinated by  Raja  Vaidyanathan, 
will  attempt  to  convert  the  Kothari 
Academy  of  women  to  a com- 
munity college,  and  help  the  Medi- 
cal  Research  Foundation 
(Shankara  Nethralaya)  set  up  a 
nursing  assistant  program. 

In  his  three-week  trip,  the  first  of 
two  phases  in  the  first  year  of  the 


project,  Jeffrey  encountered 
“probably  one  of  the  most  chal- 
lenging experiences”  in  his  years 
of  nursing. 

Although  he  had  been  briefed  by 
Vaidyanathan  and  others  on  what 
to  expect  in  India,  Jeffrey  ex- 
perienced culture  shock  for  the 
first  time. 

‘ ‘ I don  ’ t think  anyone  could  go  to 
a country  like  India  without  ex- 
periencing culture  shock,”  he  said, 
referring  to  time  zones,  the  food, 
weather  and  the  drastic  change  in 
lifestyle. 

Despite  the  adjustments,  Jeffrey 
said  the  trip  was  successful  as  he 
accomplished  two  major  goals. 

Like  the  Kothari  Academy, 


Shankara  Nethralaya  is  small,  with 
only  60  beds. 

It  was  established  with  the  sole 
purpose  of  correcting  eye  disor- 
ders, which  are  prevalent  in  India, 
said  Jeffrey.  He  added  that  the 
Shankara  also  has  a school  of  op- 
tometry and  a post-  graduate  fel- 
lowship program  for  doctors  being 
trained  as  opthalmologists. 

Jeffrey  completed  an  assessment 
of  current  hospital  systems  in 
India,  reviewed  medical  records, 
outpatient  services,  the  finance 
department,  general  administra- 
tion, in-patient  areas  and  the 
operating  room. 

He  spoke  with  department  heads 
about  day-to-day  management, 
“with  the  overall  notion  of  provid- 
ing specific  recommendations  on 
how  to  improve  efficiencies” 
within  and  between  departments. 
He  also  discussed  the  possibility  of 
improving  communication  among 
departments  through  a computer 
system,  he  said,  and  “addressed 
the  establishment’  ’ of  an  admitting 
department. 

Jeffrey  also  assessed  the  need  for 
establishing  a nursing  opthalmic 
program,  because  “they  don’t 
produce  enough  graduates  from 
the  program  to  meet  their  needs.” 

Fie  added  that  he  spent  much  of 
his  time  examining  all  areas  of 
nursing  to  determine  the  type  of 
knowledge  required  for  a good 
teaching  program. 


Raja  Vaidyanathan 

Conestoga  students  would  willing- 
ly spend  a term  in  India,  adding 
that  although  there  is  not  much 
money  in  Kothari,  the  cultural  im- 
pact would  be  beneficial  for 
teachers  and  students. 
Vaidyanathan  concluded  that  the 
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Portrait  from  Kothari  Academy  given  to  Conestoga  College. 
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visory  council  (known  as  Board  of 
Studies  in  India)  for  each  course, 
such  as  Conestoga  has.  At  the  time, 
the  academy  had  only  one,  consist- 
ing of  a few  academics  and  mem- 
bers of  industry,  who  were  coun- 
selling all  programs  together. 

Vaidyanathan’ s third  sub-project 
had  him  giving  lectures  to  various 
community  groups,  such  as  Rotary 
clubs,  industrialists  and  student 
groups,  daring  which  he  explained 
the  concept  of  community  col- 
leges. He  added  that  two  new 
diploma  courses — journalism  and 
company  accounting  — are  to  be 
started  in  Kothari. 

Vaidyanathan  said  some  off- 
shoots of  the  project  were 
proposals  to  start  private  com- 
munity colleges,  funded  by  in- 
dustrialists in  Madras.  He  ex- 
plained that  women’s  education  is 
now  a top  priority  in  India,  and 
institutes  like  the  Kothari 
Academy  are  desperately  needed. 
He  added  that  Kothari  is  just  a 


“It  is  not  able  to  meet  the 
small  institute,  on  a 1.5-acre  plot 
with  900  students. 

demands  of  the  city,”  he  said,  ad- 
ding, “There  is  a real  demand  for 
women  (in  the  Madras 
workforce).” 

Vaidyanathan  said  that  more  in- 
stitutes are  needed  in  Madras,  and 
because  the  government  “can’t  do 
it  alone,”  he  is  trying  to  generate 
interest  among  private  businesses 
to  start  private  colleges,  modelled 
after  Kothari. 

During  his  six-week  project, 
Vaidyanathan  met  with  the  mini- 
ster of  education  of  the  state  of 
Tamil  Nadu,  as  well  as  the  director 
of  technical  education,  to  discuss 
converting  Tamil  Nadu’s  many 
polytechnical  colleges  into  com- 
munity colleges. 

Vaidyanathan  said  there  is  a need 
in  some  areas  of  Kothari  for  Con- 
estoga teachers  in  fields  such  as 
early  childhood  education  Similar- 
ly, he  said  “it  would  be  nice”  if 
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Skilled  trades  neglected,  says  Detweiler  manager 


By  Julie  Lawrence 

The  1,969  students  from  the  11 
apprenticeship  programs  offered 
at  Conestoga  College  are  not  being 
recognized  as  part  of  the  college, 
said  Hans  Zawada,  program 
manager  at  the  Daniel  B.  Det- 
weiler Centre. 

The  programs  are  also  not  being 
recognized  by  the  high  schools  as 
optional  career  choices  for  stu- 
dents. 

Zawada  said  it  is  traditional  for 
fcudents  who  can  not  keep  up  with 
Pie  “normal  studies,”  like  math, 
science  and  english,  to  be  placed  in 
the  technical  wing  of  a high  school. 
He  added  that  other  students 
looked  down  on  them  because 
there  is  a misconception  that  only 
people  who  take  math  and  science 
will  succeed. 

Zawada,  who  was  educated  in 
Europe,  said  taking  a technical 


trade  and  becoming  a skilled 
tradesman  was  considered  a pres- 
tigious job  there. 

“People  looked  up  to  you,”  he 
said. 

In  Canada,  the  traditional  skilled 
trades  are  not  really  celebrated,  ex- 
plained  Zawada.  Here,  the 
employees,  managers,  supervisors 
and  presidents  of  companies  take 
all  the  credit,  when  it  is  actually  the 
skilled  workers  who  are  doing  all 
the  technical  and  hands-on  work. 

“It  took  a handful  of  people  to 
design  the  SkyDome,”said 
Zawada,  “but  it  took  hundreds,  if 
not  thousands  of  skilled  tradesmen 
to  put  it  all  together.” 

Zawada  said  that  parents  see  the 
trades  as  a secure  job,  since  they 
would  always  be  needed.  How- 
ever, they  don’t  want  their  own 
children  to  become  involved  in 
them.  They  want  their  children  to 
go  to  university,  he  said.  Zawada 


said  he  thinks  it  is  the  old  European 
attitude  of  wanting  more  for  their 
children  than  they  had. 

Zawada  felt  the  college  might  be 
hitting  the  wrong  target  group, 
when  promoting  the  skilled  trades. 
He  said  the  colleges  should  be  get- 
ting presidents  of  industries,  col- 
leges, universities  and  members  of 
parliament  to  promote  skilled 
workers  in  Canada. 

“We  have  the  knowledge;  we 
have  the  industry,”  said  Zawada. 
“All  we  need  now  is  the  people.” 

If  something  is  not  done  in  the 
near  future,  Zawada  said,  Canada 
will  be  applying  for  aid  to  such 
places  as  Korea  for  skilled 
workers. 

‘ ‘Canada  has  a lot  of  industry  and 
the  means  to  be  self  sufficient  in 
the  development  of  technology,” 
said  Zawada. 

In  contrast,  the  success  rate  of 


becoming  a doctor  or  lawyer  is 
low,  and  Zawada  can’t  understand 
why  so  many  people  are  pushing 
others  into  those  fields.  He  said  it 
would  take  a doctor  about  10  years 
to  catch  up  with  a skilled  trades- 
man in  wages. 

“Being  a skilled  tradesman  is  the 
easiest  way  to  start  your  own  busi- 
ness,” he  said,  and  added  that  not 
many  doctors  or  lawyers  start  their 
own  businesses.  They  usually 
work  for  a hospital  or  a law  firm 
for  many  years. 

Zawada  realized  that  the  problem 
with  skilled  tradesmen,  or  the  lack 
of  them,  lies  within  the  promotion 
of  the  not-so-traditional  trades.  It 
is  difficult  to  find  an  employer 
willing  to  sponsor  a student  in  an 
apprenticeship  program. 

Zawada  believes  it  is  also  the 
responsibilty  of  high  schools  to 
promote  the  skilled  trade  industry 


as  a possible  career  choice,  which 
he  said  is  not  being  done  as  well  as 
it  should  be. 

He  said  that  the  schools  should  be 
promoting  the  option  of  a skilled 
trade  career  as  early  as  Grade  7 or 
8,  when  students  start  to  think 
about  their  futures  and  career  op- 
tions. 
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Jobs  galore  for  summer  students  as  centre  re-opens 


Photo  by  Eric  Schmiedl/Spoke 
John  Reimer,  Kitchener  MP,  hands  Darlene  Scarlett,  student 
placement  officer,  the  first  piece  cut  from  the  celebration  cake. 


By  Eric  Schmiedl 

If  you’re  a Conestoga  student 
looking  for  a summer  job,  the 
Kitchener-Waterloo  branch  of  the 
Canada  Employment  Centre  for 
Students  just  may  have  something 
for  you. 


The  K-W  branch,  at  207  King 
Street  E.,  Kitchener,  had  its  grand 
opening  for  1989  on  May  5 — 
complete  with  colorful  balloons 
and  streamers.  The  Wilfrid  Laurier 
University  saxophone  quintet 
provided  music  for  the  event. 

About  50  people  took  part  in  the 
festivities,  including  Kitchener 
MP  John  Reimer,  Mayor  Dom 
Cardillo  and  Margaret  Stacy,  area 
manager  of  the  Canada  Employ- 
ment Centre. 

“I’ve  been  at  every  one  of  the 
openings  since  I ’ ve  been  a member 
of  Parliament,”  Reimer  said  after 
the  ribbon-cutting  ceremony. 

Reimer  said  the  Ministry  of 
Youth  is  the  main  source  of  fund- 
ing for  student  employment 
centres.  Across  Canada  this  year, 
$1.89  million  will  be  put  into  the 
centres,  he  added. 

According  to  an  information 


release,  97  per  cent  of  jobs  referred 
to  the  K-W  centre  in  the  past  have 
been  filled. 

“I  think  it’s  a very  highly  suc- 
cessful program  because  it’s  stu- 
dents who  are  interviewing  stu- 
dents, and  referring  students,” 
Reimer  said.  Student  placement 
officers  know  the  needs  of  other 
students,  he  added. 

Kathryn  Carter- Yost,  one  of  nine 
student  placement  officers  at  the 
K-W  branch,  said  the  centre  ac- 
tually opened  March  17.  However, 
the  grand  opening  was  held  off 
until  it  was  fully  staffed. 

Student  placement  centres  were 
started  in  1968,  and  are  “just  a 
seasonal  thing,”  Carter-Yost 
added. 

Aideen  Moss,  supervisor  of  the 
placement  officers  at  the  centre, 
said  the  event  “went  over  better 
than  I thought  it  would.” 

“We’re  at  a new  location  this 
year  — that’s  why  we  hyped  it  up 
a bit  more,”  Moss  added. 

As  far  as  job-hunting  is  con- 
cerned, 1989  should  be  a good  year 
for  area  students,  according  to 
Moss.  “They  (students)  can  pick 
and  choose  a bit  more  than  they 


have  in  the  past,  simply  becausg* 
they  have  a strong  labor  markj^ 
here.  That  means  employers  al^p 
looking  for  students,  rather  than 
students  looking  for  them,”  she 
added. 

“They’re  not  stuck  having  to 
take  the  first  thing  that  comes 
along,”  Moss  said.  Students  can 
go  for  experience  or  career- 
oriented  jobs,  due  to  the  number  of 
available  positions. 

Wages  this  year  will  vary  with 
the  type  of  work,  but  the  average 
wage  students  can  expect  now  runs 
between  $6.50  and  $7  an  hour,  ac- 
cording to  Moss. 

Earlier  in  the  year,  the  average 
was  higher  — about  $7.50  an  hour 
— but  some  of  the  higher-paying 
jobs  have  already  been  snatched 
up,  Moss  said. 

More  than  250  placements  have 
been  filled  so  far,  Moss  said. 

‘ ‘We’re  off  to  a good  start;  I hope 
it  continues,”  she  added. 

Jobs  offered  at  the  centre  opening 
day  included  positions  for  en- 
gineering assistants,  music 
therapists,  and  day  camp  super- 
visors, as  well  as  a huge  variety  of 
other  occupations. 


Agencies  conduct 
job  interviews 

By  Julie  Lawrence 

Supervisors  from  about  70  local 
social  services  agencies  were  at  the 
Albert  McCormick  Arena  in 
Waterloo  May  2 and  3,  interview- 
ing second-year  social  services 
students  for  their  field  placement 
study  next  year. 

The  students  were  required  to 
choose  three  agencies  they  might 
be  interested  in  doing  their  place- 
ment with  next  year.  They  were 
then  interviewed  by  these  agen- 
cies, said  Patrice  Butts,  co-or- 
dinator of  social  services. 

“The  interviews  were  conducted 
like  a job  interview  would  be,” 
said  Butts.  “This  gave  the  students 
a chance  to  know  what  it  will  be 
like  when  they  have  to  go  for  one.” 

Students  were  then  listed  in  order 
of  the  agencies’  preference,  based 
on  what  agencies  learned  at  inter- 
views, said  Butts. 

“We  will  sit  down  and  try  to 
match  as  many  one-on-one  choices 
as  we  can,”  said  Butts. 

From  September  to  April  of  next 
year,  the  students  are  required  to 
do  a two-day  field  placement  study 
with  an  agency.  This  will  be  their 
second  time  doing  a field  place- 
ment in  the  program,  said  Butts. 
They  were  required  to  do  a one- 
month  field  placement  with  an 
agency  in  their  first  year. 

Butts  said  these  components  of 
the  social  services  program  seem 
to  be  the  most  rewarding  for  the 
students.  They  are  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  volunteer  work,  gain- 
ing the  experience  they  might  need 
to  get  a job  in  social  services. 

The  students  also  receive  an 
academic  credit,  after  being 
evaluated  by  the  agency  super- 
visor, said  Butts. 

“As  of  May  1,  16  out  of  the  29 
graduates  have  acquired  a full- 
time position  with  a social  services 
agency,”  said  Butts.  She  said  field 
placements  make  it  easier  for  the 
students  to  get  these  jobs.  Often  the 
students  return  to  their  field  place- 
ment agency  for  a permanent  posi- 
tion. 


Schools,  college  set  up  co-op  program 


By  Julie  Lawrence 


Conestoga  College  and  several 
Waterloo  Region  Catholic  high 
schools  have  joined  together  to 
offer  co-operative  education  to 
students  in  September  1989. 

For  12  weeks,  Conestoga  will 
offer  six  students  from  Monsig- 
nor Doyle  and  St.  Benedict 
Catholic  secondary  high  schools 
of  Cambridge  career-oriented 
studies  in  the  six  different  areas 
of  technology:  civil  and  construc- 
tion engineering,  numerical  con- 
trol, mechanical  engineering, 
wood  product  and  electronics, 
said  Paul  Kurtz,  co-ordinator  of 
the  college’s  technology 
programs.  Students,  either  in 


groups  of  two  or  as  a whole,  will 
attend  two  weeks  of  morning  ses- 
sions in  each  of  the  six  areas  of 
technology,  Kurtz  said. 

In  the  afternoons,  a teacher  from 
one  of  the  high  schools  will  give 
a business  English  course. 


Kurtz  said  the  students  will 
receive  three  credits  for  their  co- 
operative education  and  one  for 
the  business  English  course. 

“This  co-op  will  be  offered  in 
September  only  as  it’s  still  in  the 
pilot  planning  stages.  If  it  proves 
successful,  Twin  Cities’  students 
from  St.  David,  St.  Jerome’s  and 
St.  Mary's  high  schools  will  also 
be  sent  to  Conestoga  the  follow- 
ing year,”  Kurtz  added. 


The  co-op  will  be  offered  to 
male  and  female  senior  high 
school  students  who  have  not  yet 
solidified  career  goals  and  have 
been  taking  general  and/or  ad- 
vanced courses.  These  courses  do 
not  necessarily  need  to  be  from 
the  technical  area,  Kurtz  said. 

“We  want  to  give  students  the 
chance  to  explore  the  possibility 
of  a career  in  technology.” 

‘ ‘About  60  to  75  per  cent  of  our 
students  have  come  from  a non- 
technical area  of  study,”  said 
Kurtz.  “Students  don’t  have  to 
have  a technical  background  to 
get  into  these  programs.  But 
those  students  who  do  might  get 
exempted  from  a few  courses  in 
the  first  year.” 


Kurtz  said  the  high  school  stu- 
dents are  expected  to  produce  a 
report  on  the  experiences  they 
have  gained.  They  will  also  be 
evaluated  by  both  the  teachers  at 
the  college  and  their  co-op 
teacher  and  receive  a grade  on 
their  performance. 

According  to  the  timetable,  stu- 
dents will  be  given  two  projects 
in  the  numerical  control  program 
that  will  be  marked  at  the  college 
level. 

‘ ‘Not  only  are  students  going  to 
be  more  aware  of  the  technology 
programs  offered  at  the  college,” 
said  Kurtz,  ‘ ‘ they  can  go  back  and 
inform  others.  It’s  quite  possible 
more  students  will  become  inter- 
ested in  programs  offered  here.” 


Work,  leisure  theme  of  co-op  conference 


By  Nancy  Medeiros 


In  recognition  of  students’  ef- 
forts to  participate  in  co-opera- 
tive education,  the  Waterloo 
Region  separate  school  board 
held  its  annual  co-operative 
education  student  conference  at 
Conestoga  College  on  May  3. 
About  350  people  attended. 

Co-operative  education  gives 
students  an  opportunity  to  blend 
theory  with  practical  skills  by 
placing  them  with  local  busi- 
nesses, industries  and  organiza- 
tions. 

Managing  work  and  leisure  in 
the  ’90s,  the  day’s  theme,  began 
with  keynote  speaker  Marion 
Howell,  a partner  in  Health 
Works  Waterloo,  a consulting 
firm  dealing  with  workplace 
health  promotion  programs. 

Howell  spoke  about  the  impor- 
tance of  setting  goals,  taking 
risks,  time  and  life  balance,  future 
trends  in  the  workplace  and  life- 
styles and  the  importance  of 
education. 

Adaptability,  according  to 
Howell,  is  the  most  important 
skill  students  today  must  possess, 


or  they  risk  limiting  their  options. 
Everyone  will  have  changed  jobs 
at  least  once  by  1995,  she  said. 

Traditional  female  roles,  such 
as  a housewife,  will  have  all  but 
vanished,  according  to  Howell, 
who  demonstrated  this  theory  by 
describing  the  role  played  by 
actress  Barbara  Billingsley  in  the 
1950s  television  series  Leave  It 
To  Beaver. 

Billingsley,  who  played  June 
Cleaver  in  the  series,  “stood  out- 
side the  front  door  and  waved  as 
the  men  went  off  to  work.” 

According  to  Howell,  women 
are  entering  the  workforce  with 
expectations  40  years  out  of  date, 
believing  they  will  be  a wife, 
have  children  and  a job.  These 
outdated  expectations  are  why  88 
per  cent  of  women  cam  65  cents 
to  a man’s  dollar.  “We  grow  up 
thinking  like  Cinderella,  waiting 
for  Prince  Charming,”  Howell 
said. 

Developing  and  maintaining  a 
sense  of  optimism  is  important 
for  success,  Howell  said. 

She  illustrated  her  theory  of  the 
importance  of  visualizing  what 
life  will  be  like  when  students 


become  adults  with  a study  per- 
formed on  some  basketball 
players. 

The  study  divided  the  players 
into  three  groups:  one  group  prac- 
tised shots  at  a basket,  the  second 
only  visualized  shooting  at  the 
basket  and  the  final  group  did 
nothing. 

When  the  study  was  over,  the 
group  which  practised  improved 
24  per  cent,  the  group  which 
visualized  improved  23  per  cent 
and  the  group  which  did  nothing 
showed  no  improvement,  she 
said. 

Some  students  in  the  audience 
were  somewhat  skeptical  of  the 
theory,  saying  they  felt  the  statis- 
tics for  the  group  which  visual- 
ized was  exaggerated  and  they 
thought  an  improvement  of  about 
12  per  cent  would  be  accurate. 

Despite  the  fact  that  only  two 
per  cent  of  adults  practise  goal 
setting,  Howell  said,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  know  goals  to  pursue 
them.  “If  you  don’t  know  where 
you’re  going,  any  road  will  take 
you  there,”  she  said,  making  ref- 
erence to  Lewis  Carroll’s  Alice  in 
Wonderland. 


The  students  also  attended 
workshops  where  topics  included 
lifestyles,  project  management, 
money  management,  popular 
jobs  in  the  ’90s,  stress  manage- 
ment and  assertiveness.  The 
assertiveness  workshop  was 
presented  by  Kerina  Elliot, 
general  arts  and  science  program 
co-ordinator  at  Conestoga,  who 
was  involved  with  the  conference 
for  the  first  time. 

Also  on  the  agenda  were 
dialogues,  where  students  were 
placed  in  groups  monitored  by  a 
teacher,  to  discuss  their  experien- 
ces with  their  employers  during 
the  year.  The  sessions  gave 
teachers  the  opportunity  to  find 
ways  of  improving  the  co-opera- 
tive system  for  next  year’s  stu- 
dents. 

A larger  portion  of  students  said 
they  were  discontented  with  their 
placement  than  those  who  liked 
working  in  their  field  of  study. 

The  co-operative  system  in  the 
separate  school  board  has  been  in 
existence  for  about  five  years,  but 
Cambridge  schools  have  only 
been  using  the  system  for  about 
two  years. 
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Sparks  fly  over  parking 


By  Julie  Lawrence 

college  teacher  and  student 
Ben  tickets  for  improper  parking 
Tffe  upset  — both  about  the  ticket 
and  the  fact  they  could  not  obtain 
a copy  of  the  parking  bylaw  from 
college  security  officers. 

Roy  Kummu,  electrical  skills 
teacher  at  the  Daniel  B.  Detweiler 
Centre,  said  it  appeared  security 
staff  “are  out  to  give  students  and 
teachers  a hard  time.” 

Kummu,  along  with  Roger 
Westlake,  basic  electrical  stalls 
student,  were  given  a $ 10  ticket  for 
failing  to  park  between  the  yellow 
lines  in  a Doon  campus  parking  lot. 

According  to  Janet  Smith, 
security  officer  at  the  college,  they 
were  given  the  ticket  under  bylaw 
88-170,  which  deals  with  parking 
on  private  property. 

“For  Christ  sake,”  she  said,  “if 
they’d  only  park  between  the  yel- 
low lines,  I wouldn’t  have  to  give 
them  a ticket.  They  weren’t  fol- 
lowing the  rules.” 


The  bylaw  states  vehicles  must 
be  between  the  yellow  lines  when 
parked  on  lots  on  private  property. 
Failing  to  do  so  results  in  a $10 
fine. 

Both  Kummu  and  Westlake 
refused  to  pay  the  ticket  until  they 
could  see  a copy  of  the  bylaw. 

Westlake  said  that  when  he 
received  his  ticket,  he  went  to  the 
security  office  to  inquire  about  it 
and  see  what  the  enforcing  bylaw 
said.  Neither  security  officer 
Smith  nor  Bob  Gilberds,  security 
supervisor,  would  produce  a copy 
of  the  bylaw,  said  Westlake. 

Westlake  had  to  go  to  the  Water- 


loo regional  police  department,  on 
Frederick  street  in  Kitchener,  to 
see  a copy  of  the  regulations. 

Kummu,  who  had  just  recently 
purchased  a new  car,  had  parked  it 
on  an  angle  at  the  end  of  a row  in 
parking  lot  one,  taking  up  two 
parking  spots. 

“Both  Westlake  and  myself  had 
a parking  decal  hanging  from  our 
rear  view  mirrors,”  said  Kummu, 
adding  that  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, the  decal  gave  him  permis- 
sion to  park  in  the  college  parking 
lots. 

“Why  are  they  bothering  the 
people  who  have  paid  for  park- 
ing?” added  Kummu.  ‘ ‘Why  don’t 
they  just  stick  to  the  people  who 
haven’t?” 

He  said  the  parking  was  not  full 
and  he  was  “just  preventing  my 
car  from  getting  hit  by  another  car 
door.” 

Westlake  also  said  security  staff 
should  instead  concentrate  on  in- 
fractions such  as  blocking  emer- 


on yellow  lines 


gency  exit  doors  or  parking  along 
a fire  route. 

Westlake  said  he  was  given  the 
ticket  for  parking  at  the  end  of  the 
row,  with  the  car’s  tires  on  the 
yellow  line. 

Even  though  they  were  proven  to 
be  at  fault  when  Westlake  read 
over  the  bylaw,  Kummu  has 
decided  to  take  the  matter  further, 
and  intended  to  approach  David 
Gross,  vice-president  of  market- 
ing. 

He  said  the  two  are  not  as  upset 
about  getting  the  ticket  as  about 
how  they  feel  they  were  treated. 

“We  still  deserved  a proper 
response  to  our  questions,”  said 


Kummu,  “even  though  we  were 
wrong.” 

It’ s also  bad  for  the  college  image 
when  visitors  to  the  college  are 
ticketed,  said  Kummu.  “They 
shouldn’t  have  to  pay  to  park;  they 
are  the  college’s  guests.” 

The  Detweiler  Centre’s  faculty 
has  had  problems  before  when 
people  dropping  off  donated 
equipment  have  been  ticketed,  said 
Kummu. 

Security  does  issue  visitors  pas- 
ses, but  Kummu  said  the  system 
for  obtaining  them  is  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Kummu  suggested  that  a copy  of 
all  the  bylaws  regarding  parking 
should  be  available  upon  request. 
Then  students  and  staff  wouldn’t 
have  any  questions  as  to  whether 
they  were  at  fault  or  not,  he  said. 

“It’s  not  as  if  the  college  is  get- 
ting the  money  from  these  tick- 
ets,” said  Kummu,  since  money 
from  fines  goes  to  the  city  of 
Kitchener. 
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The  broadcasting  television  remote  shows  the  scars  of  vandalism. 


Windows  smashed 
by  local  vandals 


By  Scott  McNichol 

Vandalism  to  the  new  broadcast- 
ing television-remote  trailer  has 
upset  the  program’s  faculty. 

“It’s  a shame,”  said  Larry  Mc- 
Intyre, program  co-ordinator. 

McIntyre  said  two  windows  were 
broken  early  in  April,  while  a third 
was  smashed  April  24.  Apparent- 
ly, large  rocks  were  thrown  at  the 
windows. 

Faculty  were  told  of  the  van- 
dalism by  college  security. 

“It’s  probably  the  kids  around 
the  neighborhood,”  said  Bob  Gil- 
berds, security  supervisor.  He 
added  that  all  security  can  do  is 
chase  the  kids.  “If  we  catch  them 
we  could  do  something.” 

‘ ‘Not  much  can  be  done  except  to 
board  up  the  windows,”  said  Mc- 
Intyre. Each  window  costs  ap- 
proximately $70. 

Mark  Bates,  full-time  technician, 
would  prefer  that  the  vehicle  be 
moved  to  a location  with  better 


visibility  and  more  security.  How- 
ever, its  present  location  near  the 
recreation  centre  is  the  only  avail- 
able area.  McIntyre  said  part  of  the 
problem  is  the  trailer  is  not  new 
looking  — whoever  is  vandalizing 
it  must  think  it  doesn’t  have  any 
value.  The  1976  trailer  was 
donated  to  the  program  by  the 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Corpora- 
tion last  November.  It  has  sat  dor- 
mant waiting  until  this  summer 
when  it  will  be  outfitted  with  TV 
and  radio  equipment  to  aid  stu- 
dents in  on-location  assignments. 

‘ ‘The  previous  mobile  (a  General 
Motors  bus)  had  been  vandalized 
off  and  on  over  the  years,”  Mac- 
Intyre said.  He  added  it’s  a shame 
the  trailer,  which  has  not  been  used 
yet,  is  being  damaged. 

For  now,  security  is  keeping  an 
eye  on  the  trailer.  Plans  to  buy 
metal  protectors  for  the  windows 
are  being  discussed. 


College  keyboard 


Scott  McNichol 

One  missing  computer  keyboard 
and  a trashed  computer  room  at 
Conestoga  College  may  have  been 
the  result  of  angry  students,  ac- 
cording to  Doon  campus  security. 

The  problem  was  discovered 
April  30  by  security  guards  Benji 


Barka  and  Dave  Wieland. 

“Room  2B09  was  a mess,”  said 
Wieland.  A lot  of  the  keyboards 
were  not  locked,  wires  were  not 
where  they  should  have  been  and 
paper  was  wrapped  around  com- 
puter screens,  he  added. 

After  checking  other  rooms, 
security  personnel  found  that  an 
IBM  computer  keyboard  was 


Formal  ends 
school  year 
in  grand  style 

By  Nancy  Medeiros  and 
Elidia  Rosa 

A Touch  of  Class  was  the  final 
link  to  Conestoga  College  for 
grads  who  paid  tribute  to  their 
academic  years  at  the  college  in 
grand  style  April  28  at  the  Water- 
loo Motor  Inn. 

The  formal,  held  for  graduates  of 
all  programs,  gave  those  who  at- 
tended an  opportunity  to  toast  their 
friends  and  their  hard  work  with 
free  champagne  glasses  provided 
as  souvenirs  of  the  night’s  event. 

Decked  out  in  tuxedos,  lace  and 
taffeta  with  matching  corsages, 
graduates  were  greeted  by  a 
photographer  in  a balloon-covered 
archway  at  the  entrance  which 
added  to  the  night’s  glamor. 

The  banquet  facilities,  decorated 
with  pink  and  blue  balloons, 
added  to  the  nostaglic.atmosphere. 
Balloon  bouquets  adorned  the 
centre  of  each  table. 

After  saying  a few  words,  Byron 
Shantz,  former  Doon  Student  As- 
sociation president,  added  a final 
touch  of  class  by  offering  the 
female  graduates  attending  the  for- 
mal a ride  home  in  his  limousine. 

The  festivities  began  at  8 p.m. 
with  a cold  buffet,  cash  bar  and  a 
dance,  which  featured  popular 
club  music.  About  150  people  at- 
tended the  formal. 

Tears  of  gladness  and  good-bye 

hugs  is  how  many  will  remember 

the  1989  graduation  formal. 
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Family  dispute 

Karate  Maynia  II,  promoted  by  Ron  Day’s  Family  Academy  of  Self 
Defence  and  Fitness,  was  held  May  6 at  the  recreation  centre.  The 
tournament  featured  competitors  from  ages  five  to  50. 


stolen  from  computer  room 


missing  from  room  2B04.  Bob  Gil- 
berds, head  of  security,  said  it  was 
probably  clipped  off  with  cutters. 

Gilberds  said  sometimes  the 
people  who  service  the  keyboards 
take  one  and  forget  to  advise 
security  staff  that  it’s  out  for  repair. 
However,  after  checking  with  ser- 
vicing, he  found  this  was  not  the 
case. 


“Students  sometimes  get  angry 
when  I tell  them  they  have  to  leave 
at  the  end  of  my  shift.  That  may  be 
the  reason  for  the  damage,” 
Wieland  suggested. 

Wieland  said  some  students  feel 
that  because  they  pay  tuition,  they 
have  every  right  to  remain  on  the 
computers  as  long  as  they  want. 


It  is  suspected  the  keyboard  was 
taken  between  7 p.m.  April  29  and 
8 a.m.  April  30. 

The  keyboard  was  worth  about 
$150,  according  to  Gilberds,  who 
said  it  is  unlikely  the  replacement 
will  cost  the  same  because  the  key- 
boards are  long  out  of  date. 

Waterloo  regional  police  were 
called  to  investigate  May  1 . 
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Banquet  termed  success 


By  Scott  McNichol 

College  administration  is  finally 
taking  an  interest  in  the  mechani- 
cal engineering  program,  said  in- 
structor Pat  Tondreau  after  John 
Tibbits,  college  president,  at- 
tended the  annual  awards  banquet 
April  28. 

“I  was  very  pleased  to  see  an 
interest  shown  in  the  awards  by. . . 
Tibbits,”  Tondreau  said.  The  ban- 
quet, held  in  the  Laurel  Room  at 
the  University  of  Waterloo,  was 
attended  by  65  people. 

Dave  McIntosh,  technology 
teacher,  said  most  of  those  who 
attended  were  students  and 
teachers  but  there  were  some 
parents  as  well.  Patricia  Carter, 
vice-president  of  academics,  and 
Tony  Martinek,  Doon  principal 
and  dean  of  technology,  were  also 
present  at  the  event. 

Tibbits  said  such  events  allow 
him  to  meet  students  and  learn 
more  about  their  programs.  As 
well,  it  is  a chance  to  meet  faculty 
in  a different  situation  than  the 
day-to-day  basis  at  the  college. 

‘ ‘The  banquet  was  very  well  run. 


very  professional.  It  was  a fun  eve- 
ning,” Tibbits  said.  He  added  that 
he  was  especially  impressed  with 
a chess  set  created  by  some  stu- 
dents. 

Twenty-one  awards  totalling 
roughly  $3,000  in  prize  money 
were  presented  during  the  evening. 

Ironically,  said  McIntosh,  the 
most  prestigious  awards,  the 
proficiency  awards,  were  the  only 
ones  that  had  no  monetary  value. 
These  are  awards  presented  by 
faculty  to  a student  in  each  year 
who  has  the  highest  overall  marks. 

There  was  a tie  for  the  first-year 
award.  It  went  to  students  Kent 
Dickie  and  John  Van  Vuuren.  The 
second-year  award  went  to  Steve 
Hamilton,  and  Russel  Moore  won 
the  award  for  third  year. 

Butler  Metals  presented  four 
awards,  which  went  to:  Paul  Martz 
and  Robert  Losier,  Best  Individual 
Reports;  Glen  Biglow,  Paul  Martz 
and  Mike  McMillan,  Best 
Manufacturing  Analysis;  Robert 
Losier,  Steve  Hamilton  and  Rod 
Felka,  Second  Best  Manufacturing 
Analysis  and  Best  Oral  Presenta- 
tion. 

The  Butler  Polymet  Award  was 


given  to  two  teams:  Rolf  Wiebe, 
Kent  Dickie,  Tim  Shelds  and  Ken- 
neth Hazzard  for  Best  Report;  and 
Karran  Aijune,  Kevin  Henderson, 
Derek  Stemmier  and  Kevin  Teeter 
for  Second  Best  Report.  Al- 
together, the  Butler  Awards 
amounted  to  about  $950. 

Winners  for  the  SME  Award 
were:  Steve  Hamilton,  Design 
Analysis;  David  Evoy,  Automated 
Manufacturing;  Tammy  Sinnett, 
Design  Drafting;  and  Hung 
Phuong,  Numerical  Control,  each 
of  whom  received  $100. 

Other  award  winners  were: 
David  Nash  and  John  Knox,  NCR 
awards,  each  of  whom  received  a 
mantle  clock  worth  $250;  Michael 
Hammond,  Mitutoyo  Award 
($400);  Mike  Serbanescu, 
OACETT  Award  ($50);  Rick  Ne- 
tling,  Peter  Keeping  Award 
($100);  Karran  Arjune,  Lloyd 
Andrews  Award  ($150);  Hung 
Phuong,  Faculty  Award  ($150); 
Hoa  Tran,  Lear  Siegler  Best 
Report  ($150);  Steve  Kovacs  and 
Hung  Vo,  Lear  Siegler  Second 
Best  Report  ($75  each);  Marion 
Pratt,  Cosh  Company  Award 
($150). 
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Here’s  something 

Dana  Everest,  First-year  electronics  engineering  student,  checks 
through  free  computer  parts  for  students.  Students  can  salvage 
what  they  need  before  the  equipment  is  thrown  out. 


Four  CPA  students  presented  with  ASM  awards 


By  Julie  Lawrence 

Awards  were  presented  to  four 
third-year  computer  program 
analyst  (CPA)  students  May  3 for 
their  major  computer  projects. 

The  class  was  split  into  groups  of 
two  to  four  people  and  computer 
systems  were  prepared  for  local 
companies,  said  Jane  Hutton- 
Perry,  outgoing  co-ordinator  for 
CPA. 


The  Association  of  $ystem 
Management  Award  (A8M)  and 
$250  were  presented  to  Beverly 
Moore,  Sarah  Ingram-Cotton  and 
Bert  Vorstenbosch  Jr.  by  Paul  Lat- 
tner,  president  of  the  local  ASM 
chapter. 


The  three  students  had  worked 
together  on  a computerized  system 
for  Unit  Precast  Ltd.  in  Breslau, 
which  systemizes  order  entry,  ac- 
counts receivable  and  inventory 
control  on  the  computer,  said 
Moore. 


The  CPA  faculty  Award  of  Ex- 
cellence and  $100  was  given  to 
Lidwien  Hanrath  by  Hutton-Perry. 
Hanrath  had  prepared  the  com- 
puter program  for  Cyndee’s  Scents 
N Such,  owned  by  Cyndee  Foley. 

Foley  said  Hanrath ’s  project. 


Beverly  Moore,  Bert  Vorstenbosch  Jr.  and  Sarah  Ingram  — Cotton 
win  the  ASM  Award  for  their  computer  program. 
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Lidwien  Hanrath  shows  her  winning  computer  project. 
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called  Craftmatic  Design,  was 
designed  to  organize  a small  com- 
pany. 

“We  had  so  much  paper  work,” 
he  said,  “that  it  was  hard  to  keep 
track  of  our  home  decorating 
products.” 


Hanrath  was  able  to  design  a sys- 
tem that  kept  track  of  everything 
Scents  N Such  was  doing,  from 
beginning  to  end,  added  Foley. 

“It  is  an  ideal  system  that  can  be 
used  by  any  small  company,”  said 
Foley. 


The  third-year  students’  projects 
were  judged  on  May  1,  said  Lat- 
tner.  They  were  judged  on  the 
complexity  of  the  computer  pro- 
gram, the  documentation  prepared 
for  the  user,  the  program  itself  and 
the  screen  display.  The  students 


also  gave  a presentation,  explain- 
ing the  purpose  of  the  program, 
which  was  marked. 

Bonus  marks  were  also  given, 
said  Lattner,  for  how  well  the 
project  fit  together  and  how  well  it 
fit  the  company’s  needs. 


Year’s  bloopers  basis  for  awards  evening 


By  Scott  McNichol 

Imagine  winning  an  award  for 
having  the  hairiest  chest  or  making 
the  most  one-line  jokes.  This  was 
the  case  at  the  annual  broadcasting 
Blio  awards  April  26. 

“It’s  a time  when  students  can 
have  fun  and  take  revenge  on  the 
teachers,”  said  Alan  Fraser,  third- 
year  broadcasting  radio/television 
student. 

The  Blios  are  a take-off  of  the 
prestigious  international  commer- 
cial awards  (Cleos),  explained 
Fraser,  adding  that  instead  of 
recognizing  the  best  work  of  the 
year,  the  Blios  are  for  the  worst. 

Held  at  the  The  Times  Club  in 


Cambridge,  each  class  presented  a 
video  of  their  worst  out-takes  of 
the  year.  The  videos  were  shown 
on  a multi-television  screened 
wall. 

‘ ‘Each  year  we  put  together  a col- 
lection of  the  funniest  mistakes 
done  during  class  work,”  said 
third-year  student  Dave  Callander. 
He  added  that  if  the  students  can 
not  Find  enough  material  they  are 
required  to  make  up  their  own 
bloopers. 

This  year’s  video  segments 
lasted  roughly  45  minutes  each, 
making  that  portion  of  the  event 
probably  the  longest  yet,  said  Cal- 
lander. Between  each  presenta- 
tion, first-,  second-  and  third-  year 


student  organizers  gave  the  awards 
to  their  class  mates  based  on  par- 
ticular attributes  displayed  in  the 
1988-89  school  year.  The  award 
was  a piece  of  paper  with  the 
student’s  name  and  award  clas- 
sification. There  is  also  a drawing 
of  teacher  Jim  $t.  Marie  in  the 
nude. 

Callander  and  Fraser  were 
responsible  for  setting  up  the  event 
and  putting  together  the  third-year 
video,  all  of  which  took  them  about 
50  man  hours.  Last  year’s  event 
was  also  organized  by  Callander 
because  the  third-year  student 
responsible  left  early. 

“The  videos  are  probably  the 


most  important  work  done  all 
year,’  ’ said  Fraser.*  ‘The  rest  of  the 
year’s  work  is  usually  discarded. 
These  will  remain  in  someone’s 
video  library  forever.” 

According  to  Callander,  no  one 
knows  for  sure  but  he  estimates  the 
Blios  have  been  around  about 
seven  years.  He  said  that  since  stu- 
dents come  and  go,  the  responiblil- 
ty  for  organizing  the  event  gets 
passed  on. 

Although  faculty  members  do 
not  normally  go  to  this  event,  pro- 
gram co-ordinator  Larry  McIntyre 
and  full-time  technicians  Bob  Cur- 
rie and  Mark  Bates  did. 

‘ ‘The  Blios  tend  to  become  nasty. 


Certain  teachers  arc  made  fun  of  in 
a degrading  way.  This  is  why  they 
seldom  show  up,”  said  Fraser. 

Dave  $chneider,  570  CHYM 
radio  announcer,  was  also  at  the 
event.  Schneider  is  a part-time 
teacher  in  the  broadcasting  radio 
lab. 

The  Blio  awards  began  at  8 p.m. 
and  continued  until  2 a.m. 

‘ ‘The  Times  gave  us  the  time  aSr 
space  free,  provided  we  bought  a 
lot  of  booze,  which  I don’t  doubt 
happened,”  said  Fraser. 

Currie,  full-time  technician,  said 
he  felt  the  Blios  went  well,  and 
cited  the  first- year  video  as  the  best 
over  all. 


